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and few words," inclined to Mr. Secretary's judgment,
and said, " In mine opinion, the school-house should be
indeed, as it is called in name, the house of play and plea-
sure and not of fear and bondage, and therefore if a rod
carry the fear of a sword, it is not marvel if those that be
fearful of nature choose rather to forsake the play than to
stand always within the fear of a sword in a .fond man's
handling." Mr. Mason, after his manner, was very merry
with both parties, pleasantly ptaying, both with the shrewd
touches of many curst boys, and with the small discretion
of many lewd schoolmasters. Mr. Hadden was fully of
Mr. Peter's opinion, and said that the best schoolmaster
of our time was the greatest beater, and named the per-
son (Nicholas Udal, Head-master of Eton). "Though,"
quoth I, " it was his good fortune to send from his school
to the University one of the best scholars, indeed, of all
our time, yet wise men do think that came to pass rather
by the great towardness of the scholar, than by the great
beating of the master, and whether this be true or no, you
yourself are best witness." In this conversation Sir Richard
Sackville said nothing at all.' But after dinner Ascham
went up to read with the J^ueen's Majesty. * We read
then together, in the Greek tongue, as I well remember,
that noble oration of Demosthenes against u^Eschines for
his false dealing in his embassage to King Philip of
Macedonie. Sir Richard Sackville came up soon after,
and finding me in Her Majesty's privy chamber, he took
me by the hand, and, carrying me to a window, said that
he would not for a good deal of money have been this
day absent from dinner, that he lamented his own beating
in his youth, and determined to adopt a different method
with his grandson.' As Ascham had a son much of his
grandson's age, he asked him to choose a schoolmaster who
should educate the two boys together, and that he would pay